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Top — Everett  Burleson,  with  only  ten  percent  vision,  skillfully 
repairs  cane  bottom  chairs  in  the  workshop  while  (above,  left) 
another  worker  helps  manufacture  box  springs  and  mattresses. 
Workshop  supervisor  Dorothy  Prescott  (right)  says,  “We  show  the 
totally  blind  person  what  to  do  each  step  of  the  way." 


Ernest  Fairchild  is  a  slender  man  in 
his  40s  with  an  imposing  array  of  tal¬ 
ents.  An  expert  furniture  builder,  he  is 
also  a  master  of  the  vanishing  skill  of 
chair  caning.  With  sure  fingers,  Ernest 
deftly  operates  a  power  saw  and  cuts 
out  parts  used  for  new  furniture  as  well 
as  repairing  old  chairs  and  tables. 
Thoroughly  competent  at  his  trade, 
he’s  a  reliable  employee  who  enjoys 
his  work. 

Ernest  Fairchild  is  totally  blind.  For 
19  years  he  has  worked  steadily  at  his 
trade  in  the  workshop  of  the  Lions 
Club  Industries  for  the  Blind  of  West¬ 
ern  North  Carolina.  Located  in  Ashe¬ 
ville,  this  project  of  the  Asheville  Lions 
Club  has  provided  training  and  em¬ 
ployment  for  hundreds  of  visually 
handicapped  men  and  women  since  its 
inception  in  1938  “We  have  about  To 
working  there  regularly,”  explained 
Powell  Ball,  chairman  of  the  Lions 
Workshop.  “Our  major  business  has 
been  manufacturing  mattresses  on  gov¬ 
ernment  contracts.  We  maintain  a 
training  program  for  the  blind  and 
partially  blind.  After  finishing  their 
training,  these  men  and  women  are 
hired  for  a  variety  of  jobs  by  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  area.  Others  stay  here  as 
regular  employees.  We’ll  probably  do 
around  $300,000  in  business  this  year. 
We  have  a  very  small  margin  of  profit 
and  all  of  this  is  plowed  back  into  the 
project.  We’ve  asked  the  North  Caro¬ 
lina  State  Commission  for  the  Blind  to 
support  a  rehab  program  and  if  this 
goes  through  it  will  bring  about  ten 

more  partially/blind  persons  for  train- 
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The  facility  manufactures  completely 
new  mattresses  of  all  types  including 
innerspring,  foam  rubber,  poly-foam, 
layer  felt,  cotton;  as  well  as  box 
springs.  The  workshop  also  builds  cus¬ 
tomized  mattresses  in  special  or  odd 
sizes.  Service  includes  renovating  used 
mattresses  and  box  springs.  The  work¬ 
ers  skillfully  make  new  pillows  and 
renovate  old  ones.  A  broad  range  of 
bedding  accessories  such  as  springs, 
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Visually  handicapped  people  in  Asheville, 

North  Carolina,  are  learning  skills  and 

earning  their  own  way  at  this  Lions-supported  workshop. 


adjustable  metal  frames,  folding  beds, 
camp  cots,  headboards  and  legs  and 
mattress  covers  are  manufactured  and 
offered  for  sale  by  the  workshop. 

For  the  observer,  chair  caning  at  the 
workshop  provides  a  fascinating  scene 
as  the  sightless  specialists  swiftly 
weave  their  intricate  patterns.  The  tal¬ 
ented  workers  can  handle  nearly  any 
type  of  project  including  pressed  cane, 
handwoven  cane,  herringbone,  rush, 
oval-pitch  or  split.  Wherever  needed, 
their  services  include  minor  repairs  and 
refinishing. 

“I  report  to  the  Big  Board,”  says 
Powell  Ball,  who  is  chief  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Fire  Department.  “The  Big  Board 
is  composed  of  12  members  of  the 
Asheville  Lions  Club  and  they  make 
the  final  decisions  on  our  recommenda¬ 
tions.  This  project  is  wholly  owned  by 
our  club.  Our  objective  is  to  provide 
employment  and  training  to  visually 
handicapped  men  and  women  and 
we’ve  been  exploring  ways  to  expand 
our  services  and  help  a  greater  num¬ 
ber.” 

Past  District  Governor  J.  W.  “Red” 
Hoyle  has  been  a  Lion  for  30  years 
and  is  a  member  of  the  Big  Board  that 
overseas  the  operation  of  the  Lions 
Workshop.  Says  Red,  “If  the  workshop 
is  having  financial  trouble  then  our 
club  steps  in  and  helps  out.  Through 
the  years  members  of  the  Asheville 
Lions  Club  have  made  substantial  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  workshop  in  actual 
work  as  well  as  money.  For  example, 
C.  Glenn  Self,  a  contractor,  spent  many 
hours  on  painting,  carpentry  and  con¬ 
crete  work  when  the  new  building  was 
constructed.  Many  other  Lions  helped 
in  a  variety  of  ways  on  the  new  build¬ 
ing,  too.  The  facility  was  built  by  the 
State  of  North  Carolina  on  land  owned 
bv  the  Asheville  Lions  Club.” 

Pointing  to  one  of  the  blind  workers 
deftly  handling  the  equipment  as  he 
made  box  springs,  Red  Hoyle  contin¬ 
ued,  “A  blind  person  wants  to  do  it 
on  his  own.  He  doesn’t  want  handouts. 
He  isn’t  looking  for  charity.  He  wants 
to  support  his  family  through  his  own 
efforts  the  same  as  anyone  else  does. 
That’s  precisely  what  this  project  of 


ours  has  done  for  37  years.  In  the  past, 
these  people  had  no  future  and  now 
they  have  steady  employment  and  a 
completely  different  outlook.  They’re 
raising  their  families  and  functioning 
as  members  of  the  community.” 

A  21 -year  employee  of  the  facility, 
Everett  Burleson,  echoes  Red  Hoyle’s 
thoughts.  Although  he  has  only  10  per¬ 
cent  vision,  Everett  swiftly  weaves  com¬ 
plex  patterns  in  cane  chairs.  “This 
workshop  has  helped  me  buy  my  own 
home  and  made  me  self-supporting,” 
he  remarked,  and  didn’t  miss  a  move 
as  he  kept  working.  “Just  show  me  what 
to  do,  show  me  the  routine,  and  I’ll  do 
it.  I’ve  traveled  all  over  the  country 
and  have  gained  immeasurable  confi¬ 
dence  in  myself  through  the  training 
and  work  here  at  Lions  Workshop  for 
the  Blind.” 

A  few  months  ago  the  project 
bought  and  installed  a  new  824,000 
tufting  machine  that  binds  and  com¬ 
pletes  mattresses.  Through  aggressive 
merchandising  the  workshop  has 
gained  many  contracts  in  the  area  and 
as  just  one  example,  has  manufactured 
all  the  bedding  for  most  of  the  hospi¬ 


tals  in  that  section  of  the  country.  Fu¬ 
ture  plans  include  manufacturing  pres¬ 
sure  sensitive  labels  and  this  new  ac¬ 
tivity  will  add  five  more  visually  handi¬ 
capped  workers  to  the  staff. 

One  of  86  workshops  associated  with 
National  Industries  for  the  Blind,  the 
Asheville  project  maintains  a  close  op¬ 
erating  relationship  with  NIB.  Bill 
Braddock,  executive  director  of  the 
Asheville  Lions  Workshop,  explained  it 
this  way:  “We’ve  benefited  persistently 
from  NIB’s  experience,  expertise  and 
overall  support  of  our  workshop.  We’re 
finding  their  help  invaluable  in  devel¬ 
oping  our  new  pressure  sensitive  label 
project.  We  can  certainly  be  as  profit¬ 
able  as  any  other  of  the  workshops 
across  the  nation  affiliated  with  NIB. 

A  member  of  the  Biltmore  Lions 
Club  in  Asheville,  Bill  Braddock  has 
been  involved  in  rehabilitation  for  11 
years.  Before  going  to  work  as  director 
of  the  Lions  Workshop,  he  had  been 
senior  vocational  evaluator  at  the  Or¬ 
thopedic  Hospital  in  Asheville.  “Our 
primary  product  is  gainful  employment 
for  the  blind,”  says  Bill.  “About  SO  to 
85  per  cent  of  our  total  work  force  is 


Discussing  plans  for  the  workshop’s  future  are  (left  to  right)  Chairman  Powell  Ball, 
Executive  Director  Bill  Braddock  and  Past  District  Governor  “Red”  Hoyle. 
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Lion  “Red”  Hoyle  watches  Ernest 
Fairchild  repair  a  chair.  Fairchild, 
totally  blind,  is  an  expert 
carpenter  and  has  been  employed  in 
the  workshop  for  19  years. 


blind.  Along  with  skills,  we  try  to  de¬ 
velop  responsible  behavior  and  good 
work  habits  in  our  men  and  women. 

“We  look  at  this  as  the  stepping- 
stone  to  move  from  no  employment 
through  the  rehabilitation  process  and 
then  on  to  competitive  employment.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  we  must  main¬ 
tain  a  nucleus  of  skilled  work  to  keep 
our  facility  operating.  Our  products 
are  shipped  to  nearly  every  state  in 
the  union  and  also  to  Europe  and  Asia. 
NIB  acts  as  a  sales  agent  for  us  and 
also  helps  us  get  government  contracts. 
Right  now  we’re  waiting  the  results  of 
a  bid  on  a  $200,000  government  con¬ 
tract.” 

Although  the  general  economic  scene 
has  been  bleak  in  the  past  two  years,  the 
workshop  registers  steady  sales  gains. 
In  1974  is  posted  sales  of  $257,000  and 
about  $300,000  in  1975.  This  falls  into 
sharper  perspective  when  it’s  mea¬ 
sured  against  a  total  volume  of  less 
than  $65,000  in  1966.  In  1975,  in 
October  alone,  the  facility  did  $75,000 
worth  of  business. 

Some  of  the  employees  have  been 
blind  since  birth  and  others  are  still 
learning  to  live  with  a  recently  ac¬ 
quired  visual  handicap.  Jim  Creasman 
is  only  34  and  was  a  skilled  tool  and 
die  maker  until  the  side  effects  of  di¬ 
abetes  reduced  his  vision  to  20/200. 
Intelligent  and  articulate,  Jim  has  been 
employed  at  the  workshop  for  three 
months  and  gaining  increasing  mastery 
over  the  techniques  needed  for  func¬ 
tioning  with  extremely  limited  eyesight. 
After  Jim  becomes  thoroughly  comfort¬ 
able  in  living  and  working  with  his 
visual  restrictions,  he  might  move  on 
to  employment  with  another  firm,  or 
he  may  continue  to  work  for  the  Lions 
Workshop. 

Dorothy  Prescott  came  to  the  work¬ 
shop  three  years  ago  and  has  remained 
there.  A  bright,  perceptive  woman  in 
her  early  40s,  Mrs.  Prescott  suffered 
from  glaucoma  which  has  since  been 


stabilized  through  medical  treatment. 
Today  she  is  a  supervisor  of  subcon¬ 
tract  work  including  manufacture  of 
disposable  pillows,  disposable  wipes, 
assembling  partitions  for  cartons  and 
separating  cartons  for  soft  drink  com¬ 
panies.  “We  show  the  totally  blind 
person  had  to  make  box  springs  for 
example,”  says  Mrs.  Prescott.  “We  take 
their  hands  and  guide  them  in  what 
to  do  each  step  of  the  way.  Other  em¬ 
ployees  help  in  this  training  and  soon 
the  blind  person  is  able  to  handle  his 
job  by  himself.” 

The  blind  make  superior  workers  in 
many  fields  precisely  because  they  are 
blind.  Without  eyesight  to  help  them 
locate  misplaced  objects,  they  develop 
a  keen  sense  of  organization  enabling 
them  to  always  know  where  things  are. 
This  sensory  memory  is  reflected  in 
their  ability  to  understand  and  master 
many  jobs  that  require  particular  dis¬ 
cipline  and  organization.  As  Dr.  Rich¬ 
ard  Kinney  of  the  Hadley  School  for  the 
Blind  has  often  observed,  “A  blind  per¬ 
son  can  do  anything  that  a  sighted  per¬ 
son  can  do,  except  see.” 

Thousands  of  visually  handicapped 
workers  benefit  from  the  cooperative 
marketing  program  of  the  National  In¬ 
dustries  for  the  Blind.  This  has  pro¬ 
duced  subcontracts  with  such  major 
firms  as  General  Electric,  Squibb, 
Johnson  &  Johnson,  Bristol-Myers,  Avon 
and  Western  Electric.  In  the  past  ten 
years  blind  employees  working  in  NIB- 
associated  workshops  earned  $95,600,- 
000.  They  made  products  that  account¬ 
ed  for  more  than  $577,000,000  in 
sales. 

Since  it  began  in  1938,  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  Lions  Club  Workshop  has  expand¬ 
ed  its  working  area  as  it  has  expanded 
the  horizons  of  hundreds  of  visually 
handicapped  men  and  women.  As  they 
have  acquired  marketable  skills,  these, 
in  turn,  have  been  translated  into  lives 
of  increasing  usefulness,  joy  and  pur¬ 
pose.  ■ 
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